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RFO  LETTER 

To  A 

Radio  Farm  Directors 

From 

Radio  and  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information  -U.  S.  Department  »f  Africulture 


m  — 


February  2,  1951 


Dear  Radio  Farm  Directors: 


Most  farmers,  and  especially  the  older  ones,  know  from  expe- 
rience that  it  takes  effort  and  patience  and  judgment  to  bring  a  runa- 
way horse  under  control. 

A  somewhat  similar  problem  faces  those  who  are  trying  to  "out 
some  kind  of  curbs  on  prices  so  they'll  not  get  completely  out-of-hand, 
making  the  value  of  the  dollar  less  and  less. 

Price  control  has  been  in  effect  since  a  week  ago  last  nite 
(price  control  was  announced  after 'last  week's  Letter  went  to  mailing 
room)  and  while  some  prices  already  have  been  thawed  out,  the  full 
meaning  of  the  plan  insofar  as  it  affects  farmers  is  not  entirely  clear 
in  every  case.  ■ 

Here's  the  best  interpretation  of  the  scheme  we've  been  able 
to  get.    For  those  farm  products  now  up  to  or  above  the  (national  aver- 
age) legal  minimum  price,  the  freeze  does  not  apply  at  the  farm  level 
but  at  the  first  processor  level... in  other  words  the  first  step  be- 
yond the  farm  where  the  product  is  processed. ., the  packing  plant  or 
the  cotton  gin  for  instance. 

The  number  of  farm  products  now  up  to  the  (national  average) 
legal  minimum  is  only  a  few.     Cotton,  cottonseed,  rice,  prunes,  some, 
kinds  'of  tobacco,  wool,  mohair,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  lambs  and 
calves  are  in  that  list.     Almost  all  others  of  some  150  or  more  items 
now  are  selling  at  the  farm  at  less  than  the  figure  at  which  price 
controls  apply.     If  those  products  go  up  in  price,  the  processor  can 
increase  his  prices  in  that  same  proportion  until  the  legal  minimum 
is  reached. 

If  the  price  goes  above  the  legal  minimum  the  processor  can 
pay  the  additional  price  but  he  cannot  pass  that  increase  on  to  the 
next  buyer.    He  would  have  to  absorb  it.     Remember,  as  we  said  earlier, 
it  may  take  some  time  "before  all  the  new  price  control  rules  are  en- 
tirely clear. 


During  much  of  this  week,  Department  officials  have  "been  "busy 
supplying  information  on  farm  prices  to  other  government  agencies  and 
calculating  the  new  price  parities  which  have  to  "be  considered  with  the 
turn  of  a  new  year,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  monumental  task. 

But  they  do  say  this:  Continued  higher  and  higher  production 
is  the  real  solution  to  price  controls.  Some  have  even  ventured  to  say 
that  the  price  control  program  may  "be  eased  if  production  is  sufficient 
to  keep  supplies  so  abundant  that  the  price  control  level  is  not  reached. 

It  probably  should  he  pointed  out  (and  this  will  interest 
folks  in  town  as  well  as  those  on  farms)  that  the  great  bulk  of  farm 
commodities  entering  into  the  cost  of  food  are  subject  to  control  as 
soon  as  they  reach  a  defined  level.     The  reason  for  putting  ceilings  on 
items  made  from  farm  products  along  the  line  starting  with  the  first 
processor  rather  than  at  the  farm  level  is  that  it's  expected  to  be  less 
costly  to  administer  controls  that  way.. 

Some  consumers  incidentally  may  wonder  whether  the  price  con- 
trol act  gives  farmers  an  unfair  advantage.     The  answer  is  NO.  Host 
farm  prices  are  now  below  parity.     The  average  of  all  farm  prices  is 
just  now  overcoming  the  sharp  drop  that  took  place  in  1948  and  1949 
when  other  prices  were  dropping  little  or  going  up. 

The  decline  in  farm  prices  in  those  two  years  averaged  24  per- 
cent.   1'To  other  part  of  this  country's  business  life  went  through  such 
a  severe  setback  during  that  period.    For  most  Americans,  food  is  a 
better  bargain  today  than  in  the  years  before  World  War  II. 

We  are  expecting  to  enclose  a  copy  of  3AE' s  Supplement  on 
Agricultural  Prices  late  this  week,  with  this  Letter.     It's  contents 
justifies  careful  reading.    For  the  next  several  weeks,  the  price  in- 
formation it  contains  will  be  your  bible.     On  pages  39  through  43,  the 
last  two  columns  of  prices  are  the  ones  you  arc  concerned  with. 

ITational  4-H  Club  Week  I  larch  5-11 

Enclosed  this  week  is  a  fact  sheet  on  National  4-H  Club  week 
scheduled  for  March  3-11,  1951.     See  your  State  club  office  at  the  Land 
Grant  College  for  further  details  and  local  application.    Also,  your 
county  extension  office  will  be  making  local  plans  for  the  week. 

Home  Demonstration  Week  April  2 9 -Li ay  5 

This  year's  Home  Demonstration  Week           April  29-May  5           will  be  es- 
pecially significant  to  rural  homemakers.     They'll  be  looking  for  now 
ways  to  stretch  the  food  and  clothing  dollar  and  many  local  observances 
will  be  tied  into  the  defense  mobilization  program.     Fact  sheets  will 
be  out  later. 
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High  -uevol  Production  Guides  for  Major  Spring  Planted  Crops 

Just  "before  noon  today  (Feb.  2)   Secretary  Brannan  announced 
high  level  production  guides  for  grains  and  other  crops  which  make  up 
a  big  part  of  the  spring  planted  acreage.     You  will  receive  through 
the  mail  a  copy  of  the  release  giving  all  the  facts  as  announced.  Watch 
for  release  number  "USDA  282-51"  dated  Feb.  2. 

You'll  notice  the  term  "production  guides"  used.     The  guides 
will  refer  to  national,  State  and  county  acreages.    No  individual  farm 
'goals" will  "be  announced.     The  plan  is  to  leave  as  much  leeway  for  ad- 
justments within  counties  for  good  production  practices. 

Other  highlights  include  the  fact  that  available  crop  acres 
are  limited.     Therefore  the  big  question  is  how  to  use  them  "best.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  need  and  desire  to  use  land  wisely  and  efficiently, 
and  the  limit  in  the  number  of  crop  acres,  the  "production  guides'1 
might  "be  higher  for  some  crops  and  products. 

You'll  note  there  are  no  "guides"  set  for  dairy,  poultry  and 
livestock  products.    However,  farmers  and  stockmen  are  asked  to  up  live- 
stock production  to  the  extent  that  feed  supplies  are  available,     rio Id 
the  current  high  level  of  production  of  meat  rand  recognize  the  high  de- 
mand, hut  each  producer  is  asked  to  do  his  own  figuring  on  feed  concen- 
trates, hay  and  pasture. 

Speaking  of  hay  and  pasture,  farmers  are  asked  to  expand 
their  production  where  possible.     In  short,  each  farmer  and  each  pro- 
ducing area  is  asked  to  utilize  every  acre  to  its  best  advantage. 

There  appear  to  be  adequate  supplies  of  insecticides,  machin- 
ery repair  parts  and  fertilizers  for  '51  if  we  use  these  supplies  wise- 
ly.   However,  there  may  be  some  tight  areas. 

One  Way  to  Boost  Meat  Supply 

One  way  to  get  an  added  boost  in  the  Nation's  meat  supply  is 
to  use  healthy  cull  cows  as  nurses  for  young  calves  intended  for  market. 

Shy.  breeders ,  hard  milkers,  and  cows  off  on  one  or  more  quar- 
ters can  be  used  to  provide  milk  for  growing  out  slaughter  calves  to 
hcavier-than-the-usual  market  weight.     When  milk  prices  are  climbing, 
dairy  farmers  often  sell  their  bull  calves  at  light' weights.  Calves 
of  the  larger  dairy  breeds  given  a  good  grain  mixture  along  with  milk 
from  a  nurse  cow  can  be  made  to  weigh  300  to  400  pounds  in  six  months. 

Given  good  feed  and  care,  a  calf  can  double  its  birth  weight 
in  three  months  and  quadruple  it  in  5|  to  6  months.     A  good  starter 
can  be  made  using  a  mixture  of  ground  corn,  linseed  meal,  wheat  bran, 
bonemeal  and  salt.    Calves  need  good  quality  hay  or  pasture  along  with 
grain  and  milk  if  they  are  to  make  the  most  efficient  gains. 
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Among  Oursclvos 

Director  of  Information  Keith  Himebaugh  of  USDA  is  coming  a- 
long  as  per  schedule  ...  no  setbacks  ...  a  little  more  sitting  up 
each  day  .  .  .  regular  diet.    His  RFD  3,  Rockville,  Maryland  address 
is  a  very  quiet  place  for  convalescing. 

Tomorrow  night  I  leave  for  the  annual  conference  of  the  South- 
ern Agricultural  Workers  Association  and  a  regional  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Agricultural  College  Editors,  both  at  Memphis  next 
week.    Hy  part  of  the  session  will  be  to  report-  on  television  and  help 
the  southern  folks  do  a  network  mdio  program. 

John  B."Jack"  Hutson,  former  Undersecretary  of  Agriculture 
and  Director  of  Production  in  the  War  Food  Administration,  was  appointed 
this  week  as  the  assistant  for  agriculture  to  ESA  Director  Eric  Johnson. 
Mr.  Hutson  was  immediately  loaned  to  Mr.  DiSalle  to  organize  the  Food 
and  Restaurant  Division  of  OPS. 

For  your  information,  Bob  White  called  yesterday  to  report 
that  his  progressive  Broadcasting  System  setup  has  folded.    Details  un- 
known °:t  the  moment.    Tough  break  for  Bob. 

The  1951  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Agri- 
cultural College  Editors  will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
(Urbana-Champaign)  during  the  week  of  July  16-21,  probably  the  early 
part  of  the  week. 

Jack  Towers  of  PMA  who  has  been  doing  most  of  the  Letter  each 
time  for  quite  a  while  is  tied  up  this  week  on  his  own  work.     In  this 
connection  it  now  looks  as  though  an  RED  will  join  our  staff  early  in 
March.    More  later  on  who  it  is. 

Milt  Bliss  did  most  of  the  price  story  beginning  on  page  one 
this  week.    Believe  me,  that  was  no  small  job. 

Network  Farm  Programs  Saturday  Feb.  10 

EBC — National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  "USDA  Headlines"  from 

Washington  with  Ken  Capon.    From  WDAF,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Al  Christy 
interviews  Dr.  Cliff  D.  Carpenter,  Pres.  Institute  of  American  Poultry 
Industries;  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Stewart,  Associate  Director,  IowaAgr'1  Experi- 
ment Strtion;  George  R.  Vail,  Ass't  Production  Mgr.  Birdseyc-Snidcr ; 
and  Vic  Will,  poultry  producer,  Rogers,  Arkansas. ...  in  conjunction  with 
institutes  twenty-second  fact  finding  conference  and  ration's  poultry 
picture.     Program  originates  1:00-1:30  EST. 

— American  Farmer  "Top  of  the  Farm  lTcws"  with  "- lilt  Bliss. 

From  Memphis,  Ken  Gapen  interviews  southern  agricultural  leaders  attend- 
ing annual  conference  of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers  Association  on 
" Southern  Agriculture  Moves  Ahcr>d."     Program  originates  12:30-1:00  EST. 

CPS — C3S  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoncy  interviewing  and  re- 
porting.    Program  originates  3:45-4:00  EST. 
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Rurr-1  Cooperatives  in  the  Caribbean -Area":  ' 

Two  representatives  of"  non-governmental  organizations  inter- 
ested in  FAO  had  a  week''  s  respite  from  winter  as  members  of''  the  S. 
Delegation  to  a  Technical  Meeting  on  Sural  Cooperatives  in  the  Caribbean 
Region  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad-,  from  January  22  to  27. 

They  were  John  H.  Davis,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  and  Wallace  J.  Campbell,  Director  of  the 
Washington  Office  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.    Kelsey  B. 
Gardner,  Cooperative  Research  and  Service  Division  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  served  as  head  of  the  U. '  S.  Delegation. 

Three  other  members  of  the  delegation  were  recommended  by  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.     They  were?     Carlos  H.  Matos,  Office  of  the 
Inspector  of  Cooperatives  of  Puerto  Rico;  Hector  Zayas-Chardon ,  Puerto 
Rican  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  Luis  A.  Suarez,  Puerto  Rican  Agri- 
culture Extension  Service, 

The  U.  S.  delegates  report,  with  unflattering  remarks  about 
Washington  weather,  that  they  felt  the  meeting  was  highly  successful 
and  very  much  worth  while.     They  were  impressed  by  the  high  caliber  of 
the  representatives  of  the  countries  and  possessions  in  the  Caribbean 
area,  and  by  the  keenness  of  the  representatives  of  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission. 

They  found  strong  interest  in  cooperatives  and  an  encourag- 
ing disposition  to  promote  their  development.  The  meeting  asked  the 
Caribbean  Commission,  which  is  a  consultative  rather  than  an  adminis- 
trative body  for  the  area,  to  try  to  work  out  area-wide  technical  as- 
sistance projects  with  appropriate  agencies  for  encouraging  growth  of 
cooperatives. 

In  addition,   the  U.  S.  delegates  felt  that  the  possibilities 
of  self-help  through  exchange  of  ideas  were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  get- 
together.     This  meeting  was  a  follow-up  on  the  one  held  by  FAO  in  Oct. 
1949,  in  Lucknow,  India,  for  member  governments  in  Asia  and  the  Far 
Fast.     The  Fifth  Session  of  the  FAO  Conference,  in  November  1949,  re- 
commended holding  additional  technical  meetings  on  cooperatives  to 
work  out  policies  adapted  to  the  varying  needs  of  different  are-s. 

Poultry  rnd  Eggs  TV  Feature 

On  Tuesday  evening,  February  6,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Science 
Review,  a  network  television  program  originating  in  Baltimore,  will 
feature  Drs.  T.  C.  Byorly  and  A.  W.  Brant,  of  Beltsville,  in  a  special 
science  show  on  poultry  rnd  eggs. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Science  Review,  one  of  today' s  leading  ed- 
ucational television  programs,  will  be  fed  to  the  DuHont  network  on 
February  6  at  8:30  p.m.  EST,     Stations  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  will  carry  the  program. 
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Hationrl  Farm  Institute  licet  February  16-17 


The  National  Farm  Institute  will  hold  its  13th  annual  sessions 
in  Dos  i-oines  February  16-17,     The  program  is  built  around  the  broad 
title  of  "Our  Part  in  Building  a  Free  World."    For  accomodations  -~erb 
Plambeck  says  to  contact  Bob  Dudley,  Agricultural  Committee,  Des  Moines 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Dairy  Cows  Could  Use  More  Good  Roughage 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  talk  by  Ralph  Hodgson,  Ass't  Chief, 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  on  the  need  for  more  good  roughage  by  dairy 
cows.     It  gives  some  facts  and  statements  you  may  want  to  use.  Please 
hold  'till  February  7,  1951. 

Cordially, 

is  U 
Ami  wcui*>n> 
/ 

Kenneth  M,  Gap  en' 
Ass't  Director  of  Information 
for  Radio  and  Television 

3nclosurcs-3 
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RFD  LETTEt 


r  Radio  Farm  Directors 


From 


Radio  ond  Television  Service 


Office  of  Information -U.  S.  Department  «f  Africulture 


February  9,  1951 


Dear  Radio  Farm  Director: 

About  the  time  you  get  this  letter,  you  will  also  receive 
a  special  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  "Farm  Prices 
in  the  Price  Control  Picture." 


The  purpose  of  the  statement  is  not  to  der.y  that  prices  of 


some  foods  and  farm  commodities  have  substantially  increased,  but 
rather  to  show  where  they  really  stand  in  our  economy  of  general  pros- 
perity and  full  employment. 

The  statement  will  give  information  a  number  of  BFDs  have 
asked  for  and  need  for  programs.     It  is  divided  somewhat  as  follo\;s: 


Kow  High  are  Farm  Prices? 

Are  Farm  Products  Exempted  by  Law  from  Price  Control? 

How  Does  the  Law  Define  the  Level  at  which  Ceilings 
May  be  Placed  on  Agricultural  Commodities? 

Under  the  Law,  Must  Ceilings  Be  High  Enough  to  Permit 
Fair  Margins  for  Processors? 

Does  the  Law  Specify  the  Lowest  Level  at  which  Ceilings 
May  Be  Applied  to  Wages  and  to  Prices  other  than 
Farm  Commodities? 

Is  the  Prohibition  Against  Below-Parity  Ceilings  for 
Farm  Products  Inconsistent  with  other  Price  and 
Wage  Provisions  of  the  Law  or  with  Accepted  Govern- 
mental Principles? 


Be  on  the  lookout  for  this  statement  (USDA  359-51)  for  the 
Secretary' s  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  now  being  asked. 
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Small  Feed  Mill  Possibilities 

There  should  be  a  pretty  good  future  for  efficiently  run  com- 
munity feed  mills  according  to  W,  M,  Hurst,  an  Agricultural  Engineer  of 
USDA.    Hurst  bases  his  conclusion  on  the  trend  of  farmers  to  buy  pre- 
pared feed,  and  a  recent  survey  of  26  feed  mills  in  11  States. 

Hurst  believes  that  efficiently  operated  community  feed  mills 
have  advantages  that  make  possible  successful  operation  despite  the 
greater  efficiency  possible  in  larger  mills  with  a  more  efficient  labor 
force  and  more  accurate  mixing  machinery.     For  instance,  the  small  feed 
mills  ore  close  to  the  consumer  and  can  fill  his  individual  needs.  By 
using  local  grain,  transportation  and  handling  costs  are  reduced.  3y 
mixing  only  enough  feed  to  meet  immediate  sales,  the  feed  is  always 
fresh.     Small  mills,  however,  should  usually  be  operated  in  conjunction 
with  some  other  business  because  of  the  seasonal  variations  in  mill 
activi ty. 

Hurst  cautions  that  most  small,  batch-type  mills  must  be  or- 
ganized and  operated  very  carefully  if  they  are  to  be  successful.  Be- 
sides being  tied-up  with  some  other  business,  the  mill  should  be  lo- 
cated near  a  grain  elevator  or  other  source  of  grain. 

The  question  of  amount  and  expense  of  equipment  for  a  small 
mill  depends  largely  upon  whether  custom  grinding  is  to  be  done,  or 
commercial  grain  are  to  be  used  in  the  mixes.    Hurst  found  in  his  11- 
Statc  survey  that  for  prompt  custom  service  to  the  customers,  hammer- 
mills  with  at  least  75  horsepower  were  needed. 

The  survey  showed  that  custom  grinding  was  best  handled  in 
a  processing  line  separate  from  the  regular  feed  manufacturing.  In 
all  but  two  States,  feeds  placed  on  the  market  must  meet  State  laws 
governing  feed  content, 

Hurst  places  great  emphasis  on  efficient  arrangement  of  plant 
machinery  and  controls  for  successful  mill  operation.     He  points  out 
that  if  scales,  ingredient  bins,  or  such  supplies  as  bags  are  not 
placed  conveniently,  up  to  50  percent  of  the  worker's  time  may  be  lost 
in  just  moving  from  one  place  to  another.     According  to  Hurst,  it's 
difficult  to  arrange  a  feed  mill  operation  in  an  old  building  and 
achieve  an  efficient  arrangement. 

He  feels  that  a  mill  should  be  planned  from  scratch  and  be 
built  from  the  ground  up  of  fire-resistant  materials.     This  may  mean 
a  plant  of  4  or  4  floors  for  the  milling  section,  with  not  much  floor 
space  on  any  one  floor.     The  height  is  needed  to  move  the  ingredients 
through  the  grinding  and  mixing  processes  by  gravity  flow. 

Hand  trucks  are  commonly  used  in  small  mills,  and  work  out 
very  well  where  there  is  enou  h  floor  space  to  avoid  piling  sacks  high- 
er than  the  hand  trucks  can  handle.     For  higher  piling,  Hurst  recom- 
mends using  a  bag  pilcr. 
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Japanese  Legislators  Here  to  Study  Our  Farm  Programs 

Ten  members  of  the  National  Diet  of  Japan  and  2  interpreters 
arc  starting  an  extensive  tour  of  the  country  to  study  our  government 
and  the  making  of  farm  policy.     The  group  this  week  is  winding  up  a 
pretty  thorough  round  of  the  agencies  in  USDA  and  national  farm  organ- 
izations. 

This  coming  week  they'll  spend  with  Congress,  then  the  United 
Nations.     Towards  the  last  of  February  they  Will  begin  visits  of  col- 
leges, rural  communities  and  farm  homes.     I'm  told  that  two  of  the 
party  speak  English  very  well,  and  all  are  interested  in  food  and  agri- 
cultural problems. 

They  will  he  in  Tennessee  from  February  26  to  March  14;  in 
Louisiana,  March  16  to  20;  in  Chicago,  March  21  to  25;  in  Iowa  from 
March  26  to  31;  and  in  California,  April  2-4.     They  end  their  visit 
with  a  stop  in  Hawaii  on  the  way  home.     We'd  he  glad  to  send  you  de- 
tails of  their  stops  in  your  area  and  the  contacts  there  if  you  wish. 

Figures  Available  on  Production  and  Price  of  Crass  Seeds 

For  the  first  time  figures  on  the  production  and  farm  prices 
of  15  different  range  and  pasture  grasses  are  available.     They  have 
just  he-en  published  in  a  report  along  with  more  complete  figures  on 
the  seed  of  9  other  hay,  pasture  and  lawn  grass  crops. 

Early  last  fall  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  sent 
men  into  the  field  to  gather  information  on  these  seeds.     They  got  in- 
formation on  bluestem  mixtures,  which  are  made  up  principally  of  little 
and  big  bluestems;  King  Ranch  bluestem;  mountain  bromegrass;  buffalo- 
grass;  blue  end  side-oats  gramas;  sand  and  weeping  lovegrasses;  crested, 
intermediate,  slender,  tall  end  western  wheatgrasses;  Canada  and 
Russian  wild- ryes. 

The  hay  and  pasture  grasses  are  smooth  bromegrasses ,  Dallis 
grass,  tall  fescue,  ladino  and  white  clovers  and  birdsfoot  trefoil. 
Those  for  lawns  and  golf  courses  are  red  and  chewing s  fescues.  The 
one  cover  crop  is  crimson  clover. 

From  the  wide  usefulness  of  these  grasses  and  legumes  you 
will  infer  that  information  on  one  or  more  of  then  will  be  of  inter- 
est in  every  section  of  the  country.     They  will  be  useful  to  seed  pro- 
ducers and  users  in  helping  adjust  production  to  demand  and  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  establishing  support  prices  at  a  level 
which  will  encourage  additional  production  when  needed. 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  the  report,  let  us  know  and  we 
will  see  that  you  get  it.     Ask  me  for  the  report  on  production  and 
farm  prices  of  range  and  pasture  grasses. 
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Score  Another  for  a  Machine 

The  tree-planting  machine  does  a  faster  and  "better  job  than 
can  be  done  by  hand.     In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  foresters  have  made 
some  counts  of  the  survival  of  hand-planted  and  of  machine-planted 
trees,    iiore  of  the  machine-planted  trees  survived.    Foresters  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  have  observed  the  same  thing  though  they  have 
not  made  counts  of  their  observations. 

With  a  tree-planting  machine,  a  crew  can  plant-  1,000  trees 
an  hour.  It  takes  a  crackin'  good  man  to  plant  a  thousand  seedlings 
a  day  by  hand. 

To  help  those  who  are  interested  in  such  machines,  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  has  listed  all  of  the  known  commercial  manufacturers 
of  tree-planting  machines.     There  are  13  of  them,  mostly  in  the  South, 
some  in  the  Fiddle  West  and  middle  Atlantic  States,  and  one  in  nearby 
Ontario,  Canada.     If  you  or  any  of  your  listeners  are  interested  in 
learning  more  about  tree  planters,  you  can  get  this  list  from  the 
Forest  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Range  Society  Meeting 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  American  Society  of  Range 
Management  at  Billings,  Montana,  more  than  half  of  those  present  were 
ranchers.     When  the  Society  was  formed,  the  professional  men  who  ordi- 
narily make  up  such  a  group  said  that  they  wanted  the  ranchers  in,  too. 

The  attendance  at  the  convention  is  an  indication  of  how 
well  the  ranchers  like  their  participation  in  the  four-year-old  organ- 
ization.    The  election  of  Dan  Fulton — a  rancher  from  Ismay,  Montana — 
as  president,  indicates  how  well  the  scientists  like  the  ranchers. 

Network  ~arm  Programs,  Saturday  February  17 

NBC  —  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  —  "USDA  Headlines"  from 
Washington  with  Men  Gap en.    Two  features  include  interview  of  Walter 
Oummins  of  Freedom,  Okla. ,  Nat'l  President  of  FFA  recognizing  up- 
coming National  FFA  Week.    From  Indio,  Calif.  ,  Melson  Mdninch  of  KFI 
will  interview  guest  on  "Date  Culture"  from  the  National  Date  Festival. 
Program  originates  1:00-1:30  3ST. 

ABC  —  American  Farmer  —  "Top  of  the  Farm  Mews"  with  Milt 
Blisr,.     From  Washington,  "Changes  in  Livestock  Numhers"  discussed  by 
Arnold  Mordquist ,  Glenn  Simpson,  and  Milt  Bliss  all  of  USDA.  Program 
originates  12:30-1:00  DST. 

CBS  —  CBS  Farm  Hews  with  Claude  M'ahoney  interviewing  and 
reporting.     Frogram  originates  3:45-4:00  EST. 
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Farm  Drrployment  on  a  Seasonal  Rise 

According  to  BAE1  s  February  report  on  farm  labor,  about 
240,000  more  people  were  working  on  farms  in  late  January  than  a  month 
earlicr.     The  total  was  slightly  over  7  million  persons  working  on 
farms.    This  was  about  300,000  fewer  persons  that  were  at  work  a  year 
ago,  and  most  of  the  difference  was  due  to  fewer  family  workers  this 
year. 

The  number  of  hired  workers  increased  more  than  usual  due 
partly  to  the  very  low  level  of  employment  in  the  Pacific  region  a 
month  when  rains  interfered  with  harvests,  in  the  northwest  where 
farmers  appeared  to  be  holding  workers  over  the  winter  months.  How- 
ever, decreases  in  the  hired  employment  occurred  in  the  west  north 
central  and  mountain  regions. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country,  farm  work  was  still  in  the 
winter  stage,  consisting  mostly  of  livestock  care  and  feeding,  and  in- 
door maintenance.     In  some  places,  however,  farmers  were  preparing 
crops  for  market. 

"ational  ?ood  Situation  Report  Highlights 

Food  consumption  per  person  is  expected  to  continue  at  the 
present  high  rate  throughout  1951,  with  the  usual  seasonal  variations 
among  individual  products.    Food  supplies  for  civilians  are  likely  to 
be  greater  than  the  high  levels  of  last  year.    But,  in  spite  of  large 
food  supplies,  accelerated  consumer  demand  has  forced  prices  of  some 
foods  to  new  high  levels. 

What' s  more,  the  stepped-up  food  demand  will  continue  be- 
cause of  the  high  level  of  employment.    And  as  more  of  the  nation's 
productive  effort  goes  into  defense  needs,  fewer  durable  goods  will 
be  available  to  civilians.    This  will  continue  to  increase  further 
the  pressure  of  consumer  purchasing  power  on  food  supplies. 

Compared  to  last  year,  civilian  consumption  in  1951  will 
likely  be  greater  for  the  following  foods;  meat,  fishery  products, 
fluid  milk  and  cream,  ice  cream,  fresh  fruits,  canned  fruit  juices, 
frozen  fruits  and  fruit  juices,  and  fresh  and  processed  vegetables. 
However,  probably  less  butter,  shortening,  canned  and  dried  fruits 
will  be  consumed  by  civilians  this  year  than  last. 
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for  Radio  and  Television 


RFO  LETTER 

To  J£ 

Radio  Farm  Directors  ^ 

From 

Radio  ond  Television  Service  ^ 

Office  of  Information  -U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


February  16,  1951 


Dear  Radio  Farm  Director: 


Today  Secretary  Charles  F.  Brannan  announced  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  soil  conservation  and  agricultural  research  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  reorientation  of  its  staff  and 
administrative  structure  for  defense  mobilization.    An  information  re- 
lease and  three  memoranda  pertaining  to  the  reorganization  and  reori- 
entation should  be  in  your  hands  about  the  same  time  as  this  Letter. 
(The  release  is  USDA  415-51,    All  four  items  are  dated  Feb.  16) 

Because  of  the  completeness  of  the  memos  and  the  release, 
as  far  as  broad  details  are  concerned,  I  will  give  only  a  few  high- 
lights here. 


The  Secretary  said  that  the  changes  are  to  be  accomplished 
by  using  existing  powers  of  the  Secretary  and  do  not  depend  on  addi- 
tional legislation.     He  has  consulted  with  congressional  leaders  and 
representatives  of  farm  organizations. 

One  memo  deals  with  coordination  of  agricultural  resources 
conservation  practices  under  an  Assistant  Secretary.     Another  deals 
with  coordination  of  agricultural  research  services  under  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary.     The  third  takes  up  reorientation  of  USDA  agencies  for 
mobilization  purposes.     Steps  one  and  three  affect  Washington,  State 
ond  county  organization  and  responsibilities. 

Of  particular  interest  to  farm  service  broadcasters  is  the 
phase  which  brings  together  the  State  offices  of  conservation  agencies 
under  one  roof  and  the  county  offices  of  such  groups  under  one  roof. 

Animals  ITow  on  Farms 

Yesterday  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  reported  the  number  of 
livestock  and  poultry  on  farms  in  this  country  January  1.  Compared 
with  a  year  ago,  the  inventory  shows  a  5  percent  increase  in  meat 
animals  -  counting  all  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep;  1  percent  increase 
in  milk  animals  -  including  milk  cows,  heifers,  and  heifer  calves;  9 
percent  decrease  in  workstock;  and  a  3  percent  decline  in  poultry  num- 
bers. 
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Precocious  Pullets  from  Heat  Lanrps 

Your  poultry  farmers  may  prick  up  their  ears  at  this  one. 
Specialists  at  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station  report  some  mighty  good 
results  from  using  infrared  heat  lamps  as  the  only  heating  equipment 
for  winter  "brooding  of  chicks. 

They  say  their  test  chicks  not  only  kept  warm  in  a  compara- 
tively cool  room,  did  as  well  or  "better  than  chicks  brooded  under  other 
systems,  but,  as  pullets,  started  laying  eggs  several  weeks  "before 
their  older  sisters.     What's  more  the  use  of  the  infrared  heat  lamps 
meant  less  work,  worry,  and  cost  for  the  poultrymen. 

To  winter  "brood  228  chicks  in  a  10-foot  square  space  they 
used  one  375-watt  reflector  type  heat  lamp.     And  while  the  specialists 
admit  the  cost  of  electricity  may  have  run  a  little  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  usual  "brooding  systems,  they  say  it  wasn't  enough  more  to  make 
any  big  difference.     On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  lamps  required  no 
space-taking  hovers,  so  the  brooding  house  was  easier  to  clear  for 
cleaning. 

Help  in  Weeding  Row  Crops 

Scientists  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  devised  a  help  in  controlling  weeds  in  onions.     They  think 
it  may  also  prove  of  considerable  aid  in  the  growing  of  other  row  crops. 

Their  device  is  a  shielded  sprayer,  which  directs  the  weed- 
killing  spray  onto  the  weeds,  "but  prevents  damaging  amounts  of  the 
chemical  spray  from  falling  on  the  sensitive  crop. 

Onions  are  just  as  sensitive  to  the  weed-killing  spray  as 
are  purslane  and  other  damaging  weed  pests.     Commercial  growers  have 
depended  largely  on  cultivation  and  hand  weeding  to  keep  the  weeds  down. 
But  bet\/een-row  cultivation  damages  the  crop  roots  and  hand  cultiva- 
tion is  slow  and  expensive. 

In  the  Iowa  sprayer  the  spray  nozzles  are  shielded  so  the 
weed-killer  is  applied  only  on  the  weeds  "between  the  rows.     The  special- 
ists say  the  shielded  sprayer  can  be  used  between  June  15  and  August  1 
without  damaging  the  crop. 

Tighter  Tohacco  Barns 

Southern  "bright  leaf  tohacco  farmers  can  do  a  better  .job  of 
curing  and  save  on  fuels  and  materials  in  this  critical  time  toy  tight- 
ening their  barn  construction.     That's  the  finding  of  research  engi- 
neers of  the  Department,     They  recommend  a  curing  "barn  with  walls  made 
up  of  tight  sheathing  and  siding  with  a  layer  of  "builder' s  felt  in 
"between.     And  they  say  correct  ventilation  is  just  as  important  as 
tightness.     They  suggest  an  adjustable  ridge-type  ventilator  for  top 
ventilation.     And  they  advise  cleaning  all  curing  equipment  after  the 
season  has  ended.     Cleaning  makes  the  equipment  last  longer. 

I 
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North  Central  Production  Guides  Meetings 

No  doubt  you  are  already  making  plans  for  your  part  in  the 
food  and  filler  production  campaign  for  1951  based  on  the  guides  an- 
nounced recently  "by  Secretary  Brannan  and  sent  you.     These  guides  are 
aimed  at  the  amount  of  production  the  Secretary  and  his  advisors  "be- 
lieve, as  they  can  "best  see  now,  as  most  needed  in  the  mobilization 
effort. 

It  takes  time,  of  course,  to  break  national  totals  down  into 
State  and  county  totals.    Also,  it  takes  meetings  and  discussion.  Well, 
in  the  north  central  part  of  the  country,  such  meetings  are  just  getting 
underway.    They  are  HOT  MEETINGS  THAT  YOU'LL  WANT  TO  ATTEND,  but  from 
them  will  come  supporting  information  and  decisions  for  your  broadcasts. 

You  will  want  to  get  in  touch  with  your  State  PMA  Committee 
chairman,  and  your  State  Extension  director  and  editor  so  that  you  can 
get  all  the  details  of  the  plans  as  they  affect  your  State  or  States, 
depending  on  how  much  of  an  area  you  serve. 

Dates  To  Plan  For 

This  spring  the  radio  farm  directors,  farm  editors  of  radio, 
station  agricultural  department  heads,  farm  broadcasters  (or  by  what- 
ever title  they  sign  their  mail)  will  meet  in  St,  Louis  June  12,  13,  14. 

According  to  plans  announced,  the  first  two  days  will  be 
spent  in  St.  Louis  with  Doane  Agricultural  Service,  Monsanto  and 
Ralston-Purina.    The  third  day  will  consist  of  a  trip  to  the  "Chicken 
of  Tomorrow11  finals  at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas.    A  special  car  will 
leave  St.  Louis  the  night  of  June  13  and  return  the  night  of  June  14- 
15,  arriving  in  St.  Louis  the  morning  of  June  15.     I  understand  there 
is  no  cost  to  you  involved  in  the  train  trip. 

Tor  reservations  at  St.  Louis,  write  to  Otis  Mcintosh,  Dir- 
ector of  Public  Relations,  Ralston-Purina,  St.  Louis.     For  reservation 
on  the  train  to  Fayetteville  and  the  "Chicken  of  Tomorrow"  trip,  write 
to  Charles  Carroll,  Business  Organization,  10  East  40th,  New  York, 
New  York, 

While  the  program  is  being  worked  out  through  the  National 
Association  of  Radio  Farm  Directors,  the  group  would  like  non-members 
among  the  farm  broadcasters  to  know  that  they  will  be  welcome. 

Regional  4-H  Camp  for  Negro  Boys-Girls 

Arkansas'  A.  M.  &  N.  College  at  Pine  Bluff  will  be  the  loca- 
tion of  the  4th  annual  Regional  4-H  Camp  for  Negro  farm  boys  and  girls, 
August  21-28.    Each  of  the  17  State  Extension  Services  where  Negro 
work  is  carried  out  is  entitled  to  send  eight  delegates  —  four  boys 
and  four  girls  —  to  the  camp.    And  two  adult  leaders  will  accompany 
each  delegation.    Announcement  will  be  made  later  on  radio  facilities. 
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Welcome  Travelers  Host  to  Irish  Visitors 

Two  guests  of  the  Department  from  Ireland,  Mr.  James  P.  Daly 
and  Mr.  Patrick  P.  Walsh,   starred  on  the  February  7  "Welcome  Travelers" 
show  on  NBC,     Daly  comes  from  Athlon e  and  Walsh  from  Limerick;  "both 
arc  poultrymen  and  are  in  this  country  looking  into  farm  and  scientific 
poultry  work.    Les  Lear,  manager  of  "Welcome  Travelers"  praised  the 
visitors  for  their  radio  contribution. 

Network  Farm  and  Home  Shows  February  24 

CBS  Farm  News  —  originates  3:45-4:00  pm.  EST  —  news  and 
features  by  Claude  Mahoney. 

ABC  American  Farmer  —  12:30-1:00  pm  EST  —  "Top  Of  The  Farm 
News"  with  Milt  Bliss,  USDA,  reporting  from  Washington.     "Save  Those 
Baby  Pigs"  with  John  Zeller  and  H.  W.  Schoening,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, and  Milt  Bliss,  from  Washington. 

NBC  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  —  1:00-1:30  pm  EST  —  "USDA 
Headlines"  with  Ken  Gapen,  USDA,  reporting  from  Washington.  "Report 
of  1951  Convention  National  Ass'n  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts"  with 
Sandy  Saunders,  BFD  at  WKY,  interviewing  Waters  Davis,  jr.,  League  City, 
Tex.,  pres.;  Claire  Guoss,  jr.,  Denmark,  S.C.,  cotton  grower  &  dairy- 
man; nnd  Say  Crusch  of  B-invillo,  Mont.,  beef  raiser,  Oklahoma  City. 

Amona'  Ourselves 

WMT1 s  Chuck  Worcester  is  offering  a  fancy  smoked  ham  "to  the 
fellow  that  gets  me  (Chuck)  a  new  assistant."     It  seems  that  Johnny 
Holmes,  "workhorse  of  the  WMT  farm  department"  starts  at  KLRA  in  Little 
Rock  on  March  1.    Good  luck  to  Johnny  on  his  new  assignment  ^nd  to 
Chuck  in  getting  a  now  assistant. 

In  two  or  three  .weeks  we  expect  to  have  an  addition  to  our 
staff  who'll  bo  working  with  the  3FD  Letter  ^.nd  serving  you  in  many 
other  ways.     I  won't  mention  names  until  the  man  gets  on  the  job. 
He's  an  KFD  with  farm  background  and  agricultural  educ-tion,  and  was 
recommended  by  a  number  of  the  brethren. 

Jack  Towers  of  PMA  and  Charles  "Colonel"  Herndon  have  done 
a  lot  of  pinch  hitting  in  getting  .the  Letter  out  since  Dana  Reynolds 
went  over  to  ECA  last  May.  Our  service  to  rural  America  through  you 
has  suffered  in  quality  .and  quantity  because  Jack,  "Colonel"  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  put  the  necessary  time  into  the  letter.  So  you 
can  easily  see  that  our  new  staff  member  will  start  to  work  the  hour 
he  gets  to  town. 

Cordially, 

IS 

Kenneth  M.  Grpen 
Ass't  Director  of  Information 
for  Radio  and  Television 


RFO  LETTER 


To 

Radio  Farm  Directors 


From 


Radio  and  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information -U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


February  23 ,  1951 


Dear  Radio  Farm  Director; 


Did  you  ever  get  your  dates  mixed?     Well,  last  week  on  page  3 
of  the  RID  Letter,  I  made  all  references  to  the  Arkansas  part  of  the 
June  RFD  Meeting  one  day  earlier  than  they  should  have  been.    Here  is 
the  correct  dope: 

On  June  12,  13  &  14  the  farm  "broadcasters  will  meet  in  St. 
Louis  and  on  June  15  at  Fayetteville,  Ark.    Just  to  remind  you  of  details: 

June  12  —  Informal  get-together  in  the  evening. 

June  13  —  Meeting  with  Doane  Agricultural  Service  and  tour 
of  Monsanto  Chemical  Company  plant,  "both  educa- 
tional.    Lunch  and  dinner  arranged  "by  1TAHFD. 

June  14  —  Visit  to  Rals ton-Pur ina  Research  farm  for  education- 
al tour.    Night  train  leaving  St.  Louis  for 
Fayetteville ,  Arkansas. 

June  15  —  "Chicken  of  Tomorrow"  tour  and  opportunity  to  re- 
cord winners.     Carl  Hancock,  Ext.  Ed.  in  Arkansas, 
told  me  recently  that  they  and  Business  Organiza- 
tion Inc.,  have  made  lots  of  plans  for  you.  Train 
hack  to  St.  Louis  leaves  at  night  arriving  St. 
Louis  June  16. 


Be  sure  to  let  Otis  Mcintosh,  Ralston-Furina,  St.  Louis  2,  Mo., 
know  about  your  coming  so  he  can  get  hotel  reservations  for  you  in  St. 
Louis.    No  hotel  is  needed  in  connection  with  the  Fayetteville  "Chicken 
of  Tomorrow"  trip.    For  reservation  on  the  Fayetteville  train  one  or 
both  ways,  contact  Charlie  Carroll,  Business  Organization  Inc.,  10  3ast 
40th  Streot ,  New  York.  16,  N.  Y.     They'd  like  to  know  how  many  to  count 
on,  but  if  you  can't  tell  for  sure  whether  you  can  go  to  Fayetteville 
until  later  on,   that'll  be  okay,  too.     As  I  said  last  week,  all  farm 
broadcasters  are  invited  to  attend  this  National  Association  of  Radio 
Farm  Directors  planned  educational  meeting. 
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Check  I' arm  Weed  Spray  Often 

Some  farmers  put  too  much  spray  on  weeds.     Others  apply  too 
little  spray.     Too  much  or  too  little  "both  add  up  to  wasted  weed  killer, 
Wasted  time,  and  wasted  money  in  operating  the  spray  equipment. 

The  second  group  of  farmers  fail  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  the 
first  group  often  kill  "both  the  weeds  and  the  crop.    Yet  "both  groups 
may  just  he  following  the  spray  rate  tables  furnished  them  with  their 
sprayers. 

Engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  say  follow- 
ing the  tables  is  not  enough.     When  the  farmer  moves  into  the  field,  his 
sprayer  may  not  he  working  at  the  recommended  and  tested  rate.  Speed 
of  the  tractor  may  vary. 

Worn  pump  parts  may  supply  spray  at  fluctuating  pressures. 
Spray  nozzles  may  get  partly  clogged.     Rough  treatment  may  get  the  pres- 
sure gage  readings  off.     A  lot  of  things  can  happen  to  cause  errors  in 
the  spray  rate.     And  the  chances  of  error  are  greater  with  the  new  low 
gallonage  sprayers  which  use  less  water  for  the  same  amount  of  chemical. 

The  engineers  point  out  the  answer  to  the  problem.     They  ad- 
vise farmers  to  check  the  rate  of  application  of  the  sprayer  often  in 
actual  field  tests.     Either  select  the  gallonage  of  mixed  spray  needed 
per  acre,  and  then,  by  trial  and  error,  adjust  the  tractor  speed  to  get 
that  application;  or  select  a  convenient  tractor  speed  and  pump  pres- 
sure and  then  see  how  much  spray  is  applied  per  acre.     With  that  know- 
ledge, the  farmer  can  mix  chemicals  and  water  to  get  the  recommended 
strength  spray. 

1? AO  i loving  to  Rome 

Some  185  members  of  FAO' s  staff  are  going  to  Rome  with  the 
move  of  the  organization  to  its  permanent  headquarters.     About  one- 
third  of  them  arc  Americans.     The  first  sailing  was  on  February  17,  the 
second  will  be  on  March  1,  the  third  on  March  22  and  the  last  on  April 
4.    Roughly  two- thirds  of  the  members  going  to  the  new  HQ,  are  from  the 
professional  staff  level.     Director-General  Ed.  Dodd  expects  to  le?.vc 
on  the  last  sailing. 

1951  SC  Field  Day  and  Plowing  Match  Set 

Herb  Plambeck  of  WHO  reports  that  the  1951  Soil  Conservation 
Field  Day  and  Plowing  Matches  are  scheduled  to  be  held  August  16  and 
17  some  10  miles  south  of  Bethany,  Missouri,  on  U.  S.  Highway  69.  For 
further  information,  write  to  Charles  M.  Coon,  Secretary,  Bethany,  Mo. 
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Civilian  Atom  Defense  Films  Coming  Out 

The  first  Civilian  Defense  Administration  motion  picture, 
"Survival  Under  Atomic  Attack"  will  be  ready  for  public  release  in  March. 
The  second  film,  "Preparing  Your  Home  Against  Atomic  Attack"  will  be  re- 
leased in  April.    A  third,  "Firef ighting  For  Householders"  is  set  for 
release  in  May.     Seven  other  films  are  being  worked  out. 

CDA  also  has  ono    pocket-sized  booklet  on  "Survival  Under 
Atomic  Attack"  already  out,  with  others  being  planned  to  compare  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  films. 

The  announcement  by  CDA  explains- that  the  films  are  made  by 
private  capital  and  will  be  available  for  use  in  the  normal  channels 
of  trade.  f > 

For  Your  Information 

The  Department  this  week  is  appearing  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  opposition  to  a  railroad  petition  for  a  general 
6  percent  increase  in  freight  rates,  with  a  6  cent  per  hundred  pounds 
maximum  increase  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  carriers  are  asking  that'  the  increase  be  granted  immedi- 
ately on  a  temporary  basis  pending  a  decision  by  the  commission  on  the 
need  for  the  increase. 

The  Department  was  given  authority  to  appear  before  rate-making 
bodies  on  behalf  of  farmers  and  shippers  of  agricultural  products  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and  other  subsequent  legislation. 

US.  Grass  Experts  to  Europe 

Through  ECA,  two  American  grass  experts  are  starting  a  survey 
of  the  possibilities  of  improving  grasslands  in  Portugal,  France  and 
French  North  Africa,  Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey.    With  many  European  farm- 
ers facing  a  squeeze  on  labor  and  equipment  because  of  the  rearmament 
program,  grass  and  other  forage  crops  have  an  advantage  over  corn  and 
other  crops  that  require  intensive  cultivation.    The  U.S..  experts,  USDA's 
Dr.  0.  S.  Aamodt  and  Prof.  F.  S,  Prince  of  the  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire will  review  their  findings  and  recommendations  at  Rome  early  in 
June. 

Enclosed  This  Week 

BAE's  "Statistical  Summary"  dated  February  15  is  enclosed  in 
this  Letter. 
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Networkings  Saturday  March  3  ,  j 

NBC  —  National Fa*m  and  -  Home  Hour  includes  "USDA  Headlines" 
from  Washington  with  Ken  Gap en  reporting,  including  salute  to  National 
4-H  Club  Week; "  Visit  to' Northern-  Regional  Research  Laboratory  at  Peoria, 
Illinois,  with  B6V  Burton  of  i'SEK,  Peoria,  'interviewing  .Dr.  Reid  (P* 
Hilner,  Lrb  Director;  Dr„  R,  We  Jackson,  Head  Fermentation  Division;  and 
Dr.  J.  C.  Cowan, .Head  Oil  and  Protein  Division. 

ABC  — '  American  Farmer  includes  "Top  of  The  Farm  News"  from 
Washington  with  Milt  Bliss  reporting.    .Special  4-H  Week  feature  with  Joe 
Tonkin  from  Washington  and  club  members  Joanne  Sikes,  King  County,  Wash. 
Marie  Dunrhoo,  Barrow  County,  Ga.;  and  Alan  Phillips,  Riley  County,  Ks. 

CBS  —  CBS  Farm  News  with  Claude  Mahoney  reporting  and  inter- 
viewing a  neighboring  4-H  boy. 

Cordially, 

:v  •    '       if  yy- 

Kenneth  M.  Gapen 
Ass't  Director  of  Information 
•      for  Radio  and  Television 

Snclosurc:     Statistical  Summary 


